(Part 2, Vulnerable and Rare, Schedule 12, 
NSW National Parks and Wildlife Act, Interim 
Revised List 1992). 
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The Mulgara, Dasycercus ciisticauda (Krefft, 1867): 
a new dasyurid record for New South Wales 

Murray Ellis 

RZS Mammal Section, P.O. Box 20, Mosman 2088 


Owls have evolved to be adept at capturing 
small, nocturnal mammals. Their habit of 
regurgitating pellets composed of fur and bone 
from their victims has left a convenient record 
of the fauna in different parts of the world 
(e.g., Smith 1977; Smith and Cole 1989; Clark 
and Bunck 1991). Such pellet deposits have 
been found at Mootwingee National Park 
north-east of Broken Hill, New South Wales 
(Ellis, Wilson and Hamilton 1991). This note is 
a further report on remains from that deposit. 

The two known deposits at Mootwingee are 
located in rock overhangs in the quartzite/ 
sandstone ridges running through the park. 
The roosts overlook areas of deep sands, loams 
and clays supporting chenopod shrublands and 
Acacia woodlands. Both sites have cracks in the 
floor of the roosts allowing material to fall 
through a series of crevices to lower ledges and 
caves, resulting in an unstratified accumulation 
of material consisting of both intact pellets and 
loose material from disintegrating pellets. 
Hundreds of bones have accumulated at each 
of the sites indicating that the ledges were used 
as long-term roosts by the birds. 


Amongst the material from the site at the 
western side of the reserve three denlaries 
(Australian Museum registrations M27821 to 
M27823) that belong to a medium-sized species 
of dasyurid have so far been found. Two 
similar dentaries have also been found in the 
deposit from the eastern side of the park 
(Australian Museum registration M23090). 
Based on the features described by Smith and 
Medlin (1982), the distribution of teeth in the 
dentary and the morphology of the molars 
(Fig. 1), these jaws have been assigned to the 
Mulgara, Dasycerctis cristicauda, rather than to 
the Kowari, Dasyuroides bymei. 

The Mulgara has not been reported alive in 
New South Wales. It is regarded as being more 
northern and western in its distribution (Fig. 2), 
but its remains have also been found in the 
Flinders Ranges (Smith and Medlin 1982) and 
further to the south and west than shown in 
Figure 2 (Morton and Baynes 1985). Based 
on the bones reported in this note, Dasycercus 
cristicauda was once an element in the fauna of 
the arid parts of the north-west of New South 
Wales. In fact, Calaby (1971), when referring 
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Figure 1. The dentary of the new record (centre) compared 
to reference material from the Australian Museum; Dasycercus 
cristicauda M9013 (above left) and Dasyuroides byrnei M9999 
(lower right). 

to an area of fossiled bone deposits approxim¬ 
ately 150 km south of Mootwingee, stated 
. a few {Dasycercus, Caloprymnus and Largor- 
chestes conspicillatus) are known from farther 
inland or northwards but not necessarily from 
drier areas. We know so little of their distribu¬ 
tion in early historical times that they may well 
have occurred in the Menindee area.” Krefft 
(1866) did not find this species during his 
intensive survey of the junction of the Murray 
and Darling Rivers in 1856—57, suggesting that 
the Mulgara was restricted to the more inland 
parts of the state. The opportunistic collecting 
of the early explorers Sturt and Mitchell was 
not intensive or systematic enough in the north 
west of New South Wales to prove that the 
Mulgara no longer occurred there at the time 
of their journeys. 



o 


Figure 2. The distribution of the Mulgara (shaded) according 
to Strahan (1992) with the current records shown as a square 
and the Flinders Ranges record shown as a circle. 


If the estimated age of these remains as 19th 
to 20th century (Ellis, Wilson and Hamilton 
1991) is correct, then this is yet another species 
that has gone to extinction in New South Wales 
since European colonization of Australia. It 
also illustrates how greatly the original ranges 
of some species have been underestimated. 
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Are you interested 
in mammals? 

Are you on the RZS Mammal Section 
Mailing List? 

The Mammal Section holds 10 meetings 
and distributes 10 newsletters per year. 

To have your name and address added to 
the mailing list contact Murray Ellis by 
writing to 36 Percival Street, Bexley 2207. 
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